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We come now to that branch, which, more than any other, has 
been studied in our schools, and which, more than all others, has 
been made the test of scholarship. In examining teachers, more 
regard has been paid to their acquaintance with arithmetic and 
mathematics than with any other branch that is required to be 
taught in the Common Schools, and we believe there is a general 
opinion, that a knowledge of this branch implies a knowledge of 
every other. No mistake has done so much injury to the schools 
of New England, and in no way can we so readily account for the 
low state of reading, spelling and geography, and for that ina- 
bility to speak and write correctly, which we every where discover 
in schools and Teachers’ Institutes. The power of calculation is 
but one faculty of the mind, and is no more a standard or criterion 
for the rest than they are for it. The notion that arithmetic and 
mathematics discipline the mind better than any other study is a 
mere notion, not unlike that which attributes the same virtue to the 
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study of the dead languages. ‘The rival English universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge are based upon these diverse, if not oppo- 
site notions, and each feels equally confident in its basis. We shall 
not now attempt to argue the point, but will content ourselves 
with the statement of a fact, which every one must have noticed, 
that the majority of great men are seldom distinguished as linguists 
or mathematicians, while what are called the most profound lin- 
guists are often said to have all sense but common sense, and the 
most abstruse mathematicians often waste their lives inventing 
perpetual motion or squaring the circle, neither class being more 
distinguished than other men for enlarged views of human duty, 
for benevolent activity, domestic virtue, probity and those other 
traits which are essentials of true greatness. 

It may not be easy to determine why Arithmetic has occupied 
so large a share of attention in our schools, but there can be no 
doubt that one cause of its having been considered so useful in 
developing the reasoning powers is, that nothing else has been 
tried. We hope we are deceived in the suspicion that the devel- 
opment it has effected is chiefly seen in that love of money and 
lack of moral principle, which distinguish our nation more and 
more from year to year. ‘The most obvious reason for the exces- 
sive attention paid to Arithmetic is, that the teachers have almost 
uniformly resorted to it as their only means of keeping those pupils 
employed, who are not reciting to them, or engaged in committing 
some lesson to memory. By the aid of a Key, the pupil may 
work at his seat without troubling the teacher; and, even without 
a Key, provided the teacher has one, the work of an hour may be 
inspected in a few moments. As most lessons that are to be com- 
mitted to memory are learned at home by the better scholars, and 
neglected by the mass of pupils, the amount of time to be devoted 
to Arithmetic has always been inordinate, and will never be dimin- 
ished until the system of instruction is modified, and how it must 
be modified we have repeatedly shown. 

The evil, which has thus absorbed the attention of pupils in 
the Common Schools, has been increased by the excessive atten- 
tion given to Mathematics in the Normal Schools. Here, as 
every one who has watched them as we have, knows, Mathemat- 
ics has been the favorite study, the show-lesson, and, unfortunately, 
the Board of Education and its Secretaries by their glorification of 
the evil, have done much to increase it. The only movement of the 
present Secretary that seems like a diversion, is the introduction of 
Latin and French into one of the Normal Schools, a perversion of 
the original design of these schools, that we have several times 
noticed and condemned. 


The Secretary says nothing of this great abuse, but such of 
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his remarks as are aimed at the method of teaching by rules 
which ** stifle the reasoning powers ”’ are just and judicious. The 
suggestion, too, that the elements of Arithmetic ought to be more 
thoroughly understood, and the present ‘ hasty and confused way 
of passing over so much ground” abandoned, is an important one 
forced upon us at every Institute that we have conducted. Not- 
withstanding the excessive attention to Arithmetic, it is a singular 
fact, that the nature and philosophy of numbers, and even the 
mechanical part of the science, are very imperfectly understood 
and very unskilfully practised. We do not, however, entirely 
agree with the Secretary, and we shall endeavor to show in what 
respects our experience and his theory differ. He says, (p. 61), 
“In the Primary School, nothing but a few preparatory oral 
exercises are supposed to have been given. The earnest study of 
the subject begins in the Grammar School. The elementary prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic can not be too perfectly mastered at this 
time,” that is, in the Grammar School. We object to this plan 
on natural grounds. ‘The younger the child is, the less able is he 
to reason and to understand the logic of Arithmetic; but the 
mechanical part of it he is able to perform, and this the Secretary 
would not touch in his Primary School. When speaking of Read- 
ing, we showed that the true way to begin to teach was to require 
the child to make every letter in order to learn its form, name 
and power, and to write every word as fast as he learned to com- 
bine the letters. We should pursue a similar course in teaching 
numbers, nay, we did pursue such a course for more than twenty 
years. As soon as we showed a child an object and gave him a 
clear idea of unity, we showed him that it is represented by the 
written character 1. When he had learned the form, name and 
power of the several digits, he was required to put them together 
as he combined letters in spelling, and thus he learned to read 
and write figures as he learned to read and write words. The 
youngest children in our Primary Schools will do this and take 
pleasure in it; and, in this way, they may be usefully employed, 
instead of being sent to roost upon their benches, as soon as the 
teacher has given to each the three or four minutes of personal 
attention to which he is entitled. ‘This exercise of the little ones 
may be conducted under the care of the larger scholars, to the 
great advantage of both. By this method, when the child is old 
enough to enter the Grammar School, Notation, Numeration, 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division are not only 
understood, but a facility in performing the fundamental rules 
may be acquired, to which nine-tenths of our teachers, not except- 
ing the Normals, are strangers. On our plan, also, the children, 
while at the Primary School, should be taught to draw all the 
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common geometrical figures, to give their names and describe 
their parts, and thus, when they enter the Grammar or High 
School, they are prepared, as fast as their intellect is developed, 
to apply it to the higher parts of Arithmetic and to Geometry. 
Let it be remembered that the Secretary says, ‘‘ When we speak 
of Primary Schools, we contemplate them as being attended by 
children from about six to ten years old, though, according to 
present custom, the average age would fall about one year lower, 
making it from five to nine.” A pretty liberal allowance for a 
Primary School. 

We have little disposition to dispute any ground assumed by 
the Secretary in regard to English Grammar. If we understand 
him, he has no respect for the old system of technical grammar, 
as taught by Murray and the host who followed in his track ; and 
the new system of analysis finds no favor in the Report, although 
it has been patronized to an alarming extent at the Institutes held 
under the direction of the Board. The Secretary sums up his 
remarks by saying that Grammar ought to be but an integral 
part of a course of study and practice in the English language, 
which should begin with the young child and continue as long as 
he continues to think, read and speak.” ‘This is the true theory, 
but the Secretary’s Model Primary School does not seem to be 
constructed with a view to carrying out his theory; for, in describ- 
ing his school, he wishes Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, &c., 
without any classification or separation of the subjects, to be talked 
about ‘‘in connection with elementary reading. Only in this 
sense should those and similar branches be introduced into the 
Primary School.” We should require the child not only to con- 
verse freely upon all occasions, but should require him, from the 
first, to write letters, words, sentences, until it should be as easy 
to write as to think his thoughts. Without hearing or saying a 
word about grammar, the child may learn all that grammar pro- 
fesses to teach, viz, the art of writing and speaking correctly. In 
this way even in the Primary School, all the parts of speech, their 
modifications, and all the rules of syntax, and many that no syn- 
tax has yet recorded, may be learned by practice, which is as 
necessary to good writing as to good running. 

Analysis, which is now having its day in our schools, takes to 
pieces the sentence and shows of what elements it is composed,— 
subjects, predicates, modifiers and adjuncts; but, as far as our 
observation has gone, the labor, like that of Organic Chemistry, 
ceases with analysis. ‘The chemist may resolve the body into its 
bone and muscle and blood and nerve, or he may go farther and 
resolve these into the remoter elements of carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen and nitrogen, but he can not take these elements and work 
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them into a living body, he can not combine them into the meanest 
specimen of organic life. Such we have found to be the condition 
of many experts in grammatical analysis, when they have been 
called on to construct sentences and write English composition ; 
for he who has only learned the elements of sentences, or how 
to express himself grammatically, has made no greater advances 
towards being a great writer, than the painter who has learned to 
mix colors has made towards being a great painter. 

In the Grammar School, the children may be taught technical 
grammar also, but it should be Hnglish Grammar, such a gram- 
mar of the language as a man would be likely to make who never 
heard that there was any other language than English. ‘Then all 
the nonsense of voices, moods and tenses, articles, cases, adjective 
pronouns, participles, and all else that has been forced upon Eng- 
lish Grammar to make it resemble Latin, would be rejected, as the 
Venus de Medicis would reject a modern corset. ‘The English 
language is the simplest under heaven, and all its real elements 
may be comprehended in a nutshell and understood by any youth, 
but the entire failure to make this study intelligible has arisen 
from the fact, that the grammar we have used, not being adapted 
to our language, does not aid us in the use of it, any more than a 
system based on duodecimals would introduce us to the knowledge 
and practice of decimal arithmetic. We shall have a purely Eng- 
lish grammar as soon as the present infatuation in regard to the 
dead languages shall pass away, and the people feel that it is 
hardly fair to compel the whole mass of American youth to learn 
a Latin-English grammar, in order that a few may be prepared to 
study Latin ; a thousand hindered that one may be helped! 


GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN.—THE CLASSICS. 


It is curious to observe that the same questions which now 
occupy parents and teachers were discussed thousands of years 
ago, with the same spirit and almost in the very words of the 
nineteenth century. ‘Terence, who died 159 years before the 
christian era, in his comedy of “‘ The Brothers,” which is only a 
translation from Menander, a Greek, who lived 150 years before 
Terence, puts into the mouth of one of the characters the follow- 
ing soliloquy. The translation is that of Mr. Cooke, and will show 
how much an acquaintance with the classics assisted him in the for- 
mation of an easy, elegant and pure English style! 
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‘¢T have always avoided having a wife: my brother, in a direct 
opposite course, marry’d and had two sons; the elder of whom I 
adopted; I brought him up from a child, keep’d him, and lov’d 
him as my own; I delight myself in him; he is the only thing 
that is dear to me; I do all I can that he may have the same 
regard for me; I give him what he would have, and do not call 
him to an account; I think it unnecessary to exert my authority 
over him in ey’ry thing; in short, I have us’d my son not to con- 
ceal those youthful levitys from me which other children keep 
from their father’s; for whoever accustoms himself to lying, or 
dares impose on his father, he is so much the more likely to impose 
on other people.*. But my brother has different notions from these, 
and he does not approve these methods. He is very severe beyond 
what is just and reasonable ; and he is, in my opinion, under a 
great mistake, who thinks that government which is established 
by force better and more lasting than that which is founded on 
concord: this is my manner of reasoning, and I am _ persuaded 
that it is right ; he that performs his duty by compulsion is diligent 
so long as he thinks you have your eye on him; but, if he believes 
he shall not be discover’d, he follows his inclination again. He 
that you gain over to you by good treatment does his duty with a 
good will; he studys to be grateful, and will be always the same 
present or absent. <A father should rather enure his son to do 
right of his own accord than through fear of another: this is the 
difference between a father and a master: he that is unable to do 
this shou’d confess that he knows not how to govern children.” 


The morality of the comedy is execrable, but this is no blemish 
in classics which are ‘to discipline the mind and cultivate the 
taste” of our youth! The plot, if there be one, is an attempt to 
develope the leading sentiment expressed in the above soliloquy. 
In the dedication to the Duke of Newcastle, the translator says 
“* May your Grace long live to see the noblest seat. of learning 
now on earth ¢ joyful under your administration, and may you 
long survive all party distinctions in the land, possessed of that 
which is more eligible than empire, a mind superior to fortune or 
to fate, with a relish for those beautys which made an early im- 
pression on you, and which are to be found no where in that lustre 
in which they appear in the writings of the Greeks and Romans. 
As nobody is more sensible of the advantages of the study of the 
ancients than your Grace, I doubt not but this edition of one of 
the correctest writers amongst them will be acceptable to you.” 


* The punctuation of the learned translator is exactly preserved, not as @ model, 
but as a caution to pupils. 


+ The University of Cambridge. 
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There never was a more serious error than is contained in that 
popular classical maxim, “De gustibus non disputandum,” for, 
every taste needs watching, and is often to be contended for or 
opposed. We consider the notion that the study of ‘the classics ”’ 
is essential to the foundation of a correct taste just as true as that 
this study is essential to good morals; and Terence’s play of The 
Brothers is well calculated to illustrate our position, though he 
may be on the right side in the matter of discipline. We must 
not, however, be suspected of hostility to the study of the dead 
languages by proper persons and for proper ends. Our organ of 
reverence, if no other, would lead us to bow down to them as we 
bow to the ‘ oldest inhabitant,” whom, however, we should consult 
to know what has been, not what is or is to be. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


Committees who print their Reports, will oblige us by sending 
a copy to our address, “* Common School Journal; West Newton, 
Mass.”’ We can not engage to notice all we receive, but we will 
engage to read them all. We have already received more than 
twenty, every one of which contains some valuable hints. That 
from Middleborough contains a Digest of all the School Laws of 
the State, and we recommend it to the Board of Education as an 
excellent Tract for distribution. It makes but eight pages, 8vo., 
while the Digest published by the State contains 212, with an 
Appendix of 73, the laws, of course, being smothered under the 
verbiage. 

We have not seen the Report of the Cambridge School Com- 
mittee, but should like to do so; and we promise, if a copy is sent 
us, not to return it should every word of it contradict the princi- 
ples that we advocate. We have a letter from a teacher in another 
State, asking how the question about reading the Scriptures in a 
Cambridge School was settled. We replied, “‘ No doubt on Puri- 
tan grounds,”’ but we may be in error, for the Puritans believed 
in progress, and did not think it high treason to question the con- 
duct of the Star Chamber. For the Reports of State Superin- 
tendents we return our thanks. We should be glad to notice 
each more fully, but we must not give our readers too much 
criticism, and the instruction we have derived from the perusal 
of these valuable documents will appear, we trust, in our more 
enlarged and truthful views of general education. 
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EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 


“‘ There is a melancholy instance of it to be found in the narra- 
tive before us.” —British Quarterly. ‘A melancholy instance 
of it is to be found in the narrative before us.”” More than half 
the sentences that begin with there is, there are, or it is, are weak- 
ened and deformed. We uniformly forbade our pupils to begin 
a sentence thus, and found it a useful exercise to require them to 
re-construct such sentences and omit the word there. 

‘¢ All Carlyle has done is to rehearse some passages, which, 
perhaps, had better have been buried in Sterling’s grave.” —ibid. 
The modern grammar books say, that would should be substituted 
for had, and they generally scout at the use of the phrase had 
better ; but it has always been used by the great English authors, 
and as would can not always be substituted for had, had better 
must be considered a true English idiom. The sentence before us 
is one of the awkwardest we have seen. If the teacher believes in 
the nonsense of the potential mood, had have been buried is a 
precious example of it. The Reviewer would have avoided all 
trouble by saying, ‘* Which, perhaps, were better buried in Ster- 
ling’s grave.” 

‘“‘ The Druses refuse to answer interpellations on the subject of 
their religious belief.””— London Morning Chronicle. ‘The 
Commander in chief of the National Guards retires on a handsome 
dotation.”—N. Y. Sunday Times. Other instances of that ridic- 
ulous pedantry and affectation which leads so many to use foreign 
words, when we have equivalent, and often far better ones of our 
own. An interpellation is only a question. A dotation is a gift, 
present, donation, Ke. 

“In this form many of his happiest effusions have been given 
utterance to.”—Dublin University Magazine. This sentence 
can not be “analyzed ” except by placing the preposition to before 
utterance ; but how much more simple is the expression, “‘ Many 
of his happiest effusions have been uttered.” 

“The crisis of their fate seems to have arrived coetaneously 
with, perhaps was precipitated by, their intercourse with foreign- 
ers.” —Cheever’s Island World.* This “splitting of particles”, 
or allowing two prepositions to bear upon one objective, is always 
awkward and often a serious fault. It is far better to say, ‘‘ The 
crisis seems to have arrived coetaneously with their intercourse 
with foreigners, and, perhaps, was precipitated by it.” The 


* A small volume from the Harper press, which, in spite of some faults of style 
and taste, is not devoid of interest. 
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sentence is far from elegant even then. Another form of the same 
error is seen in the following sentence, where two clauses bear 
upon one particle, which is only adapted to one of them. “ His 
feet bear him in other directions, and at a different rate, than 
those permitted by his narrow cell.” — Christian Examiner. We 
say, other than and different from. If it were lawful to look a 
gift-horse in the mouth, we might add that, in one of our books 
the author wrote, “From and with the regards of I. 'T.”’ Had 
the punctuation done its best by placing commas after from and 
of, still “ From I. 'f., with his regards” would have been a pre- 
ferable expression. 

‘There were to be seen three or four of these garlands in the 
same tree.”—Jsland World. 

There are crystals of augite often to be met with in the lava.”’ 
Ibid. See remarks on the first example above. 

“There is apparent much brotherly love through these meet- 
ings.’ — Ibid. | Much brotherly love is apparent in these 
meetings. 

‘¢ Maternal meetings are also frequent and more or less of the 
ladies are present and their children at all the daily sessions.” — 
Ibid. Here the question may arise how could more of a lady 
go at one time than at another? ‘‘Fewer or more ladies”’ is a 
better expression, but ‘* several ladies ”’ is sufficiently exact. 

“They swam around us as we lay off a little ways to avoid the 
surf.” —Jbid. ‘A little way.” Itis unusual to see this error 
in print, though it is frequently heard in familiar conversation. 
Nowheres is a kindred error. 

“‘They are, many of them miserably poor.”—Jbid. This is 
a common mode of expression, akin to ‘* We are, all of us, liable 
to err,” “* You were, all of you, guilty,” &c. It is better to omit 
the words in italic type, transposing the verb, if necessary. 

‘‘ A gridiron road, over which my horse travelled with more 
shrinking and difficulty than St. Anthony (I believe it was) wsed 
to walk barefoot, for penance, over a bridge paved with sharp 
flints.’—Jbid. Than St. Anthony experienced in walking, &e. 

‘The Sandwich Isles bid fair to become such a centre of Pro- 
testantism to the realms beyond the seas on either side of it, as 
Great Britain has been to Europe and North America.” —Jbid. 
Either is used for both. 

‘The two cousins of the President occupied either end of the 
table.’—eN. Y. Sunday Times. The writer means, that the two 
cousins occupied each an end, that is, different ends, of the table. 

‘‘ A council chosen from among the leading nobles on either 
side.”—Abbott’s William the Conquerer. ‘Canute maintained 
that, on the death of either the whole was to pass to the survivor 
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of them.”— Ibid. Three methods were proposed to Harod, 
marriages, hostages, and oaths. ‘To the marriages he consented. 
To giving hostages he made no objection. William proposed a 
solemn oath, and ‘ Harold made no objection to this etther’’.— 
Ibid. In the first sentence, either should be each. In the sec- 
ond, either is correctly used for one of the two, but the sentence is 
somewhat Hibernian, for, the survivor of them is one who survives 
them both, and not, as the author meant, he who survived the 
other. ‘The words of them should be omitted. In the third sen- 
tence three things are mentioned, and if either means one of two 
things, it can not be properly used for the last of three things. 
Either should be also, or it may better be omitted. 

‘“‘ Let not posterity forget through what and how it has been 
realized.” —Jsland World. An awkward expression, to be avoided 
only by a paraphrase. 


PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE.— DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS. 


No wonder that offenders against the laws, on liberation from 
prison, with none to care for them, associate and combine together. 
I[ence the pauper child, who absconds from the alms-house, and is 
punished by imprisonment, is driven into the companionship of 
thieves ; the infant beggar, who only obeys the parents’ orders, 
and is imprisoned, becomes numbered among criminals; the va- 
grant child, who sleeps in some outhouse or archway, when he has no 
better place to rest in, is taken to jail, and thus begins his down- 
ward career ; the incipient, untaught, unfed, juvenile delinquent, 
who, without fear or knowledge of the laws of God or man, com- 
mits some petty theft, and is whipped, imprisoned, and discharged, 
takes his place among the enemies of society. Thus, felons, 
burglars, highwaymen, and murderers, are produced. Our ne- 
glect of common sense, not to say of the Christian means of pre- 
vention, is the national manufactory of abandoned criminals. 
When shall we become wise? When will the nation seek to pre- 
vent crime by instructing the fallen in the precepts of our holy 
religion, and by training to habits of industry the desfitute and 
depraved? Should we even wait their matriculation in a jail, or 
graduating as felons, ere we attempt their reformation? Ought 
we not to discontinue to associate the earliest recollections of our 
juvenile offenders with prisons, and cease the pursuit of a system 
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which, from the data of past experience, makes daring and skilful 
marauders? Ought we not to make more use of the school and 
the spade, and less of the policeman and the prison? Ought we 
not to allow some of the advantages to infant and untutored crim- 
inals which our transported felons enjoy, and so deliver them from 
the disgrace, and spare the country the expense of their trans- 
portation ? 

The enemies of reformatory measures would direct the attention 
to those cases which appear hopeless,— but how many of these 
have been driven to crime by force of circumstances, and how 
many might have been rescued by the hand of kindness, we know 
not. Some, at least, of our discharged prisoners are the victims 
of public feeling, objects of scorn to even the honest of their own 
grade in society. When laborers are wanted, they are the last 
to be employed, if at all; when workmen are discharged, they 
are the first to be sent off. Their old masters are afraid to employ 
them, and new masters are slow to engage strangers. Perhaps 
the discharged prisoner obtains employment without its being 
known that he has been in jail, but, by and by, the truth comes out 
and the master is actually compelled by his workmen to get rid of 
this stranger. If he enters a place of service under no disguise, 
the first thing lost or mislaid is put to his account, and he is 
accused of robbery ; and a person under accusation or strong sus- 
picion will have one reason less for preserving his honesty than 
others not suspected. The second loss of a tool or any article 
will be fatal to him in this situation, if he be able to hold on after 
the first. Servants will sometimes taunt a fellow-servant, and 
workmen will treat with contempt any poor, unfortunate individual 
that may be employed in the service of their master, even when 
they know his object is to preserve from destitution and crime. 
It may be said, that this is the punishment of crime. It is, indeed ; 
and this part of the punishment is more unmixed with mercy, 
more severe, and more prolonged, than any judicial sentence short 
of death! ‘This penalty of crime, though it is not taken into 
account by the law of the land, and seldom considered by the 
offenders themselves, tends to make a man a wanderer like Cain, 
and to degrade him, first in the sight of others and then in his 
own; and when this ceases to be a punishment, then follows a 
recklessness of character and abandoned life, which scatter misery 
and disorder around, involving others as well as himself in moral 
ruin. Such a result, even in one individual, as it often brings 
irretrievable injury to society, and destruction in more senses 
than one to the criminal, should be guarded against by the wisest 
measures, both of mercy and of judgment. One such individual 
in a neighborhood is enough to keep a whole police force on the 
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qui vive, and hence it is folly to talk of the expense of reformatory 
measures, if such are calculated to attain the end proposed. The 
jail-bird may be driven from the door ; may be expelled from the 
village or the town; may be treated as an outcast; but such 
conduct will recoil on society in some form of retribution, and it 
may be in anarchy and blood.— Philadelphia Journal of Prison 
Discipline. 


PEDIGREE OF WORDS.— PHONETICS. 


If English were only a spoken language, and we were now, for 
the first time, called on to prepare an alphabet for it, there can 
be no doubt that our course would be, to ascertain, as nearly as 
possible, how many simple and fundamental sounds we use in con- 
versation, and then have each of them represented by a character 
or letter, which should invariably represent the same sound. No 
silent letters would be allowed, and no combination of letters would 
be used for any sound that could be represented by a single letter. 
‘There would be a little difference of opinion in regard toa few 
sounds, and as there is no government in the Republic of Letters, 
each person would have his own way in regard to these doubtful 
sounds, until general usage settled the question. Such cases 
would be few and far less numerous than now exist. The alphabet 
would consist of about forty letters, and it would not take a child 
longer to learn these than it does to learn one letter of the present 
alphabet, the letter A. Lest this remark should seem an exag- 
geration, the reader will recollect that, A represents at least seven 
different sounds, and these seven sounds are not only represented 
by the letter A, but by a great many combinations of letters, such 
as, ai, ay, et, ey, eigh, aigh, ea, au, ah, aw, &e., &e., and A 
also represents other sounds, as o in what, u in real, e in any, 7 in 
damaye, &c.* 

The misfortune is, that, when our ancestors began to write 
English, they had no rule, no system ; but, as the learned, who of 
course were the first to write, were accustomed to the Roman or 
Latin alphabet, they used this in spelling English words. But 
Latin was a dead language then, though not so dead as now, and 
nobody knew how the Latin letters had been pronounced. Of 
course, these letters were no guide to pronunciation, and every 


* The letters italicized in the sentence, “Aye, they may straightway gauge a great 
weight,’ would all be expressed by one phonetic character, and this is but a poor 
specimen of the simplifying process that phonography proposes. 
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scholar spelled as he pleased, different scholars not only differing 
from each other, but the same writer spelling the same word sey- 
eral ways. One of the first scholars of that age was Tyndale, 
who first translated the Bible into English, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract. 


‘‘ Mathew, xviir. Wo be vnto the world because of evill 
occasions. it is necessary that evyll occasions be given, never- 
thelesse woo be to that mann by whom evyll occasion commeth. 
Wherefore, ff thy honde or thy fote geve the an occasion of 
evyll, cut him of and cast hym from the. Hyt is better for the 
to enter into lyfe halt or maymed rather than thou shuldeste 
havynge two hondes or two fete be cast into everlastyng fyre. 
And yf also thyne eye offend the, plucke Aim oute and caste hym 
from the. Jt is better for the to enter into lyfe with one eye, then 
having two eyes to be caste into hell fyre. John vi.—And they 
were afrayed. He sayd vnto them Jit is I, be nott a frayde.” 


The whole orthography is as unsettled as this specimen, and 
here we have Ait, hyt, it and itt for the same word. ‘That one 
author should differ from another i3 not remarkable, but that one 
should so differ from himself, often in the same verse, is unaccount- 
able. In process of time, something like uniformity was brought 
about, but even this was accidental, and having no principles, no 
system, it produced our present irregular and often absurd or- 
thography. In addition to the irregularities and want of system 
already alluded to, it may be added that what are called the long 
and short sounds of the vowels are not so. These sounds are gen- 
erally represented thus,— 

Long. Short. 
in Fate, Fat. 
E in Me, Met. 
I in Pine, Pin. 
O in No, Not. 
U in Cube, cub. 
But the fact is, that the short sound of A in fate is F in met. 
That of H in me is J in pin. 
While the A in fat is the short sound of A in care. 
That of O in not is the short sound of aw in law. 
That of U in cud is the short sound of u in fur. 

What is called phonography is only an attempt to reform this 
shocking orthography by the only effectual method, that of a new 
and appropriate alphabet. One would think there could be no 
reasonable objection to such a reform, but, whether reasonable or 
not, the project has encountered much opposition, and from the 
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source whence in literary matters it would seem that all reforms 
should originate ; — the learned have almost uniformly set their 
faces against phonography, and the unlearned have originated, 
and, thus far, have been almost its only friends. The learned have 
spent much time in analyzing sounds, as was the case with Dr. 
Wallis, who taught the deaf to speak two hundred years ago, and 
they have wasted much time in contriving a universal language, 
of which we have had a sad example in the ** Essay towards a real 
Character” of Bishop Wilkins, but we do not recollect that any 
English scholar ever proposed a new alphabet, and the attempts 
at reform in orthography made by Dr. Johnson and Noah 
Webster are too inconsistent and unimportant to be mentioned. 

‘The system of Phonography now before the public is of English 
origin, and is called Pitman’s system, although it has been a little 
modified by some of its advocates. ‘This, however, was not the 
first, nor was the first attempt to form a new alphabet made in 
in Engiand. Forty or fifty years ago, William Pelham, a book- 
seller of Boston, went so far as to print a considerable volume of 
duodecimo size, in a new character. We have not seen the book 
these forty years, and know not the peculiarities of his alphabet, 
but should a copy be in the hands of any of our readers we shall be 
thankful for a sight of it." Hitchcock, the author of a system of 
bookkeeping, published an alphabet some years ago, which he 
thought an improvement on Pitman’s, and Dr. Comstock not only 
proposed a new alphabet, but published the New Testament, The 
Phonetic Reader and Speaker, and Pope’s Homer’s Ihad, with 
his new characters. Many judicious persons have thought that 
Pitman’s alphabet is not exact or complete, and perhaps this has 
induced them to neglect the claims of phonotypy, but the system 

. of Pitman seems to be the only one that has any public favor, or 
any chance of success. If not perfect, it will be wiser to endeavor 
to make it so, than entirely to reject its claims and obstruct its 
progress. 

The great cause of the slow progress of phonography is undoubt- 
edly the lukewarmness or opposition of the learned, and this arises 
from three sources. ‘The first is their unwilllngness to learn the 
A, B, C, over again, after having graduated from the Primary 
School. ‘This is not an insuperable objection, and is far less 
weighty than the second, that all the printed English books will 
become a dead letter. If no more bovks should be printed with the 
characters now used, the books in Roman print would not become 


* Abner Kneeland published a system of Phonotypy in 1832, but he connected it 
with an infidel publication, and both were disregarded. Rev. Ezekiel Rich, of Troy, 
N. H., presented a memorial, with a description of a new system, to Congress, early 
in 1844, and the House published it, and Jaid it on the Table. : 
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dead till the present generation of scholars has done reading, 
and the mass of the new generation would be furnished with books 
in the phonetic character full as fast as they would be digested, 
and the few who need more can easily learn the old characters, 
as we now learn what is called Old English, for, learning another 
character is not learning another language. 

But, neither the dread of learning a new alphabet, nor that of 
reducing the value of our present libraries by changing the typog- 
raphy, is the main objection to phonography. ‘The third and 
most serious objection is, that it will so change the appearance of 
the words that all marks of their origin will be obliterated, and we 
shall not be able to tell whether they are of Anglo-Saxon, French, 
Latin, Greek, or other foreign extraction. As this objection 
admits of argument, we shall endeavor briefly to consider it in 
our next number. 





MUTUAL SUPPORT.—AN ApoLocue. 


A poor gardener who had a worthy wife and half a dozen very 
promising children, whom he found it very difficult to clothe, and 
feed, and educate, wished, but was afraid to invite a rich neigh- 
bor, who was a bachelor, to assist him. One day, finding the 
bachelor in his garden, apparently much vexed at something that 
had happened, he ventured to ask what was the matter? “I am 
vexed,” said the rich man, “to find that this vine, which covers 
the ground, does not thrive, and becomes less and less able to 
support itself every year, while, on the same spot, this worthless 
poplar thrives and grows without any culture.”” ‘* The vine needs 
the support of the poplar,” said the poor gardener ; ‘‘ train it so 
that it will run up the tree, and be kept from the ground, and it 
will produce abundantly, and the poplar becoming necessary to 
its support, will no longer be a worthless cumberer of the ground. 
I wish I had a poplar that I could cling to in the same manner.” 
The bachelor knew the worth of the man, and taking the hint, 
good humoredly said, ‘‘ The case is not parallel; I should have 
all the burden, and you all the fruit.” Perhaps not,” said the 
gardener, ‘* we should have one supporter, and a good one, too, 
but you would have at least half a dozen as true and firm as 
gratitude could make them. Six hearts are equal to one hand.” 
‘* Attach yourself at once,” said the bachelor, ‘‘ and let us try 
the experiment.” 
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